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In  the  eighteen  square  miles  which  con¬ 
stitute  this  city,  there  is  probably  a  greater 
measure  of  physical  well-being,  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  efficient  administration  and  general  con¬ 
fidence,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States. 
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Foreword 


IN  the  summer  of  1930,  Newton,  in  common  with 
Boston  and  other  places  in  Massachusetts,  cele¬ 
brated  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Puritan  Migration 
of  1630.  As  part  of  the  celebration,  a  short  historical 
sketch  of  the  city  was  written,  and  incorporated  in 
the  Massachusetts  ‘‘Chronicle  and  Tribute  Book,”  a 
volume  of  over  400  pages,  giving  an  historical  and 
industrial  record  of  the  Commonwealth’s  progress. 

The  Newton  Tercentenary  Committee  had  the 
sketch  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  10,000  copies 
were  distributed  in  connection  with  Newton’s  cele¬ 
bration. 

It  has  now  been  requested  that  this  slight  material 
be  expanded  to  go  with  other  material  regarding 
Newton’s  suburban  advantages.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  the  writer  of  the  original  sketch  has 
included  additional  matter. 

Such  a  sketch,  treating  chiefly  of  Newton’s  resi¬ 
dential  development,  had  to  omit  the  wider  survey  of 
Newton’s  influential  part  in  the  history  of  State  and 
nation.  Always  dependable  in  times  of  crisis,  Newton 
was  promptly  at  the  front  in  the  Indian,  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  Spanish  and 
World  Wars,  while  in  the  field  of  statesmanship  and 
business,  Newton  has  furnished  many  outstanding 
leaders. 


Copyright,  1936  by  John  R.  Prescott. 
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NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Historical  Sketch 

NEWTON,  composed  of  eleven  New  England 
Villages,  is  distinctly  a  Boston  suburb,  a  place 
where  most  of  the  residences  are  single  houses 
with  ample  grounds ;  where  people  can  own  their  own 
homes;  where  the  large  apartment  house  is  almost 
unknown.  Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
its  evolution  from  a  primitive  farming  community 
into  a  community  of  homes  which  meets  the  best 
ideals  of  suburban  life.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
sketch  to  trace  this  development,  and  also  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  almost  forgotten  industrial  era. 

Although  America  was  discovered  in  1492,  more 
than  130  years  passed  before  Boston  was  founded  or 
the  Newton  area  settled.  The  intervening  period 
was  spent  in  exploiting  the  country  and  in  fruitless 
attempts  at  colonization.  In  1620  the  Pilgrims  came 
to  Plymouth  and  founded  the  first  self-supporting 
settlement  in  America.  This  achievement  was  what 
practical  men  overseas  had  been  waiting  to  have 
demonstrated  before  starting  another  colony  in  the 
"Ne w  World.  ^  <g 
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All  previous  settlements  nad  Teen  largely  sup¬ 
ported  and  kept  alive  by  supplies  and  forces  from  the 
Mother  Country.  Overpopulated  and  undernourished 
England  had  the  people  and  the  capital  to  colonize  on  a 
large  scale,  if  permanent  living  conditions  were  assured. 

The  Plymouth  experiment  having  proved  successful 
after  a  ten-years’  test,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
larger  undertaking.  The  leaders  in  the  movement 
were  prominent  and  influential  English  Puritans,  with 
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a  following  of  intelligent  farmers,  artisans,  and 
representatives  of  every  class  in  English  life. 

Their  objective  was  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  new  country  through  proper  colonization,  but 
under  greater  religious  and  political  liberty  than  was 
possible  in  England. 

This  blending  of  religious,  economic,  and  political 
ideals  they  purposed  to  work  out  along  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  furtherance  of  these  aims, 
wealthy  Puritan  gentry  and  well-to-do  colonists 
raised  some  £200,000  to  finance  the  undertaking. 
This  was  equivalent  in  purchasing  power  to  more  than 
ten  million  dollars  today  —  a  striking  evidence  of  their 
faith  in  it  from  the  standpoint  of  an  investment. 

A  Charter  was  secured  from  the  King  for  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  a  trading  corporation 
with  broad  powers,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  self- 
governing  colony  was  established.  The  Charter 
granted  all  the  land  between  a  line  three  miles  south 
of  the  Charles  River  and  a  line  three  miles  north  of 
the  Merrimac  River,  and  extending  westward  to  the 
Pacific  or  some  undetermined  frontier. 

With  the  coveted  Charter  safely  on  board,  seven¬ 
teen  vessels  bearing  more  than  800  Puritans  sailed  for 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  spring  of  1630.  The 
Arbella,  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  had  on  board  John 
Winthrop,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  among 
others,  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Company  who  had  been  influential 
in  getting  the  Company’s  charter.  Some  of  the  new¬ 
comers  settled  in  Boston  where  a  fine  harbor  and  good 
drinking  water  were  appealing  essentials.  Others  sailed 
up  the  Charles  River  to  Cambridge  and  Watertown, 
making  the  settlements  from  which  Newton  sprang. 
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Sir  Richard  was  the  leader  of  the  large  group  that 
selected  Watertown.  With  his  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  he  founded  the  line  of  Saltonstalls  that 
has  been  so  influential  in  New  England’s  life  for 
three  centuries.  The  Watertown  grants  extended 
north  and  west  as  far  as  Concord,  including  Waltham, 
Weston,  and  parts  of  Lincoln. 

Thus  Newton  began  as  a  part  of  the  great  Puritan 
migration  of  1630-1640.  Its  territory  was  originally 
included  in  the  Watertown  grant,  but  shortly  after¬ 
wards  passed  to  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  settled  in 
1631,  was  originally  called  the  New  Town,  or  New¬ 
town,  because  no  definite  name  could  be  decided  on 
at  that  time,  and  its  territory  was  confined  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Charles  River.  By  1634  these  New 
Town  people  were  clamoring  for  more  land,  and 
threatening  to  remove  to  Connecticut.  To  keep  them 
contented,  Watertown  and  Boston  offered  them  the 
territory  now  covered  by  Newton,  Brighton,  and 


Entering  Newton  by  way  of  the  Charles  River ,  with  the  Tower  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  distance.  The  fore¬ 
ground  marks  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Newton. 
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Brookline  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  New  Town  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  General  Court  confirmed  the  transfer. 

From  that  time  until  1688  the  history  of  Newton 
is  an  honorable  part  of  the  history  of  Cambridge.  It 
became  known  as  Cambridge  Village  to  distinguish  it 
from  Cambridge  Town,  the  settled  part  of  Cambridge 
around  Harvard  Square.  It  was  sometimes  called 
New  Cambridge  or  Nonantum,  the  Indian  name. 
The  name  “Cambridge  Village”  was  retained  until 
1691,  when,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  ordered  that  it  be  called  Newtown  or 
New-Town.  Seventy-five  years  later  (1766),  Judge 
Abraham  Fuller,  the  Town  Clerk,  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility  changed  the  name  to  Newton,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  office  made  the  change  official. 

Judge  Fuller,  who  was  so  influential  in  shaping  the 
early  growth  of  Newton,  served  his  native  town  for 
an  unusual  length  of  time  and  in  many  capacities. 
He  was  successively  Selectman,  Town  Clerk,  and 
Treasurer  for  twenty-seven  years,  Representative  to 
the  General  Court  for  eighteen  years,  Delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  Senator,  Councillor,  and  Judge. 


Entering  Newton  by  way  of  Chestnut  IHll  with  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Reservoir  in  the  foreground  and  the  Boston  College  group  of 
buildings  beyond. 
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In  his  private  life  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  owing 
even  the  smallest  sum  of  money.  It  is  related  that 
on  his  death-bed  he  recalled  being  in  debt  ninepence 
for  mending  his  shoe,  and  was  uneasy  until  the  man 
was  sent  for  and  the  money  paid.  When  the  Judge 
died,  the  fee  of  the  attending  physician  was  found  in 
his  hand. 

While  Newton  was  not  set  off  as  a  distinct  township 
until  1688,  parts  of  its  territory  are  believed  to  have 
been  occupied  as  early  as  1631.  The  earliest  occu¬ 
pants  were  transient  settlers  who  were  soon  gone, 
leaving  no  descendants  in  the  town.  Their  holdings 
were  on  the  river  front  of  Hunnewell  Hill  near  the 
Brighton  line.  This  location,  passing  into  other  hands, 
became  the  definite  starting  point  of  Newton’s  growth. 
The  first  permanent  settler  here  was  John  Jackson, 
from  London,  who  came  in  1639,  followed  by  the 
Fullers,  Wards,  Parks,  Hydes,  and  other  well-to-do 
families  typical  of  the  higher  class  of  settlers  of  that 
period.  Their  quest  was  for  the  large  holdings  of 
farm  lands  made  possible  by  the  liberal  grants  of 
that  time.  Some  of  their  estates  included  1,000  acres, 
but  the  large  families  of  the  next  generation  brought 
about  substantial  sub-divisions.  Until  then,  the 
settlers’  homes  were  widely  scattered;  there  was  little 
community  or  village  life. 

There  were  patriarchal  families  among  those  early 
settlers.  John  Jackson,  the  first  settler  had  fifteen 
children,  but  he  was  soon  surpassed  in  this  particular 
by  Jonathan  Hyde,  the  fifth  settler  in  Newton,  who  was 
twice  married  and  had  twenty-one  children,  all  but  one 
of  whom  bore  Scriptural  names.  After  such  a  start,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Hyde  clan  reached  a  numerical 
importance  which  was  fittingly  recognized  in  the 
selection  of  one  of  its  members,  the  Hon.  J.  F.  C. 
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Hyde,  as  Newton’s  first  Mayor.  It  is  not  recalled 
that  any  subsequent  Mayor  had  this  background. 

Apart  from  the  well-to-do  settlers  who  first  took  up 
land  in  Newton,  there  were  many  of  moderate  means 
who  had  just  enough  cash  to  pay  the  fees  for  taking 
up  the  land.  In  this  way  an  enterprising  and  self- 
respecting  man  could  acquire  a  home  by  his  own 
labor  and  get  title  to  his  land.  It  appears  that  the 
early  Puritans  did  not  build  log  houses  as  we  see  them 
today.  Log  cabins  were  introduced  to  America  by 
the  Swedes  and  Finns  on  the  Delaware,  and  did  not 
appear  on  the  New  England  frontier  until  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 


Log  Sawing  Pit  —  1630. 

The  sawing  pit  took  the  place  of  the  sawmill  before  water  power 

was  utilized. 


An  accurate  reproduction  of  some  of  the  houses 
built  by  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  can  be  seen  in  “The  Pioneer  Village,”  Salem. 
The  Village  covers  three  acres,  and  has  twelve  build¬ 
ings  showing  the  various  types  of  that  period  — 1630. 
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The  Hammond  House,  corner  of  Hammond  and  Beacon  Streets, 
Chestnut  Hill,  was  originally  built  by  one  of  the  very  early  settlers, 
probably  about  1645 .  Until  1919  it  had  been  owned  by  only  two 
families  —  the  Hammond  family  and  subsequently  the  Woodman 
family. 

It  was  purchased  in  1919  by  William  H.  Coburn,  and  carefully 
restored  at  that  time;  a  further  restoration  and  addition  was  made 
in  1930.  It  is  now  called  “ Old  Newtowne." 


The  Jackson  Homestead  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Street  and 
Jackson  Road.  Built  in  1809  by  Timothy  Jackson,  it  still  has 
that  charm  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  later 
colonial  period.  It  is  owned  by  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers. 
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By  the  time  Newton  was  settled,  houses  were  of 
hewn  or  sawed  timber,  with  roofs  pitched  steep  for 
thatch,  which  the  first  comers  used  and  were  slow  to 
abandon  for  cedar  shingles. 

Many  of  these  houses  allowed  the  second  story  to 
jut  out  a  foot  or  two  over  the  first,  following  the 
English  custom  of  that  period  and  not  intended  as  a 
defense  against  the  Indians,  although  later  serving  that 
purpose.  This  style  is  commonly  called  the  “Garrison 
Type,”  as  used  in  modern  houses. 

In  those  early  days  church  and  state  were  closely 
allied,  with  reciprocal  interests  which  were  naturally 
reflected  in  the  laws  governing  the  early  settlers. 
Under  an  old  law  of  the  General  Court,  it  was  ordered 
that  none  could  be  freemen  but  those  who  were  in  full 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  other 
words,  no  one  should  have  a  share  in  the  government 
or  in  the  election  of  officers  unless  he  belonged  to  a 
church.  This  restriction  was  modified  in  1647,  and 
finally  repealed  sixteen  years  later.  At  the  time 
Newton  was  separated  from  Cambridge,  there  were 
sixty-five  men  qualified  as  freemen  or  voters. 

Under  this  system,  the  clergy  could  become  the 
leading  citizens,  and  in  one  case  at  least,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  their  rights  and  carry  a  claim 
to  the  Court.  Through  the  death  in  1668  of  its  first 
minister  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  first  church  built  in 
Newton  was  without  a  pastor  for  six  years.  During 
that  period  various  ministers  served  the  church,  and, 
objecting  to  the  compensation  offered,  sued  the  town 
for  additional  payment,  which  the  Court  ordered  the 
town  to  pay. 

In  the  early  churches  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  were  seated  according  to  their  dignity:  First, 
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the  minister  and  magistrates  or  all  in  authority; 
second,  those  who  paid  the  largest  parish  tax;  third, 
the  most  aged  persons,  and  fourth,  all  others.  En¬ 
forcing  this  rule  could  not  have  made  the  seating  com¬ 
mittees’  job  an  enviable  one.  While  in  theory  the 
first  settlers  meant  that  all  should  be  equal,  in  prac¬ 
tice  thev  tended  to  become  aristocratic.  This  un- 
democratic  custom  was  abolished  in  1800. 

As  early  as  1634,  when  the  territory  of  Newton  was 
a  part  of  Cambridge,  the  General  Court  passed  this 
order:  “It  is  ordered  that  no  person  shall  take  tobacco 
publiquely  under  penalty  of  eleven  shillings,  nor 
privately  in  his  own  house,  or  in  the  house  of  another 
before  strangers,  and  that  two  or  more  shall  not  take 
it  anywhere,  under  the  aforesaid  penalty  for  each 
offence.” 

Some  have  been  ungracious  enough  to  suggest  that 
in  that  age  of  Puritan  strictness,  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  prohibited  because  it  was  something  that  could 
be  enjoyed.  Just  when  the  reaction  came  is  uncertain, 
but  150  years  later,  Newton  could  boast  of  four  snuff 
mills,  doing  the  most  extensive  business  of  that  kind 
in  New  England. 

Puritan  restrictions  on  the  pleasures  of  life  were 
generally  less  severe  in  America  than  in  England, 
where,  to  quote  Macaulay’s  well-known  remark:  “The 
Puritans  objected  to  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  was 
painful  to  the  bears,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  spectators.” 

From  a  material  standpoint,  the  early  settlers  were 
doing  well.  Soil  and  climate  were  suited  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  familiar  European  cereals  and  fruits,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Charles  must  have  seemed  a  land  of 
plenty  to  the  newcomers  from  England,  where  an 
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agricultural  depression  hung  over  the  land.  Farm¬ 
ing,  hunting,  and  fishing  supplied  the  food,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  native  Indian  corn  which  yielded 
abundantly.  The  Charles  River,  which  nearly  en¬ 
circled  the  town,  teemed  with  fish,  a  great  economic 
asset.  Watertown,  which  was  settled  before  Newton, 
so  regarded  it,  and  the  tract  of  land  she  now  holds  on 
the  Newton  side  of  the  river  was  originally  granted 
her  to  safeguard  the  fishing  rights  she  claimed. 

Unlike  most  pioneer  settlements,  Newton  had  no 
trouble  with  the  Indians.  The  great  plague  of  1617 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  population,  but 
the  settlers  lived  in  peace  and  amity  with  those  who 
were  left,  and  saw  them  become  the  first  tribes  in 
North  America  to  accept  Christianity,  a  tribute  to 
the  force  of  example  and  patience  on  the  part  of  those 
earlv  Newton  settlers.  This  event  is  commemorated 
in  the  City  Seal  and  also  in  the  Eliot  Memorial,  a 
handsome  stone  terrace  at  the  foot  of  Eliot  Memorial 
Road,  Newton,  on  the  spot  where  John  Eliot  began 
to  preach  to  the  Indians  in  1646,  seven  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  His  first  sermon  in  the 
Indian  language  was  one  and  a  quarter  hours  long. 
The  distribution  of  apples  and  biscuits  to  the  children 
and  of  tobacco  to  the  men,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon, 
was  an  effective  method  of  holding  audiences  —  a 
method  not  entirely  unrelated  to  some  modern  usages. 

Natick  became  the  center  of  Eliot’s  missionary 
work  where  Indian  pastors  and  teachers  were  trained, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  over  one  thousand  converts 
were  scattered  through  the  Colony  besides  several 
hundred  more  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

It  is  well  to  dwell  on  this  for  a  moment,  because 
“these  praying  Indians,  as  they  were  called,  refused  to 
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Eliot  Memorial. 

Foot  of  Eliot  Memorial  Road ,  Newton.  Where  John  Eliot  preached 
his  first  sermon  to  the  Indians  in  1646. 


Seal  of  the  City  of  Newton  picturing 
John  Eliot  preaching  to  the  Indians. 
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join  King  Philip  in  his  devastating  war  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  towns,  and  co-operated  as  scouts  and  auxili¬ 
aries  with  the  settlers  in  their  desperate  struggle.  It 
is  very  probable  that  but  for  the  previous  missionary 
work  of  Eliot  and  his  colleagues,  Mayhew  and 
Gookin,  Massachusetts  Bay  as  an  English  Colony 
would  have  been  exterminated.”* 

The  good-will  of  the  Indians  was  secured  from  the 
start  by  recognizing  their  claim  to  possession  of  the 
land.  The  territory  had  been  duly  bought  from  the 
Indians,  according  to  the  original  instructions  from 
England:  “If  any  of  the  salvages  pretend  right  of 
inheritance  to  any  or  all  of  the  land  granted  in  our 
patten t,  we  pray  you  to  endeavor  to  purchase  their 
tytle  that  we  may  avoyde  the  least  scruple  of  in¬ 
trusion.” 

As  early  as  1640  legal  title  to  all  the  land  in  Newton 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Indians,  forty  years 
earlier  than  Boston  perfected  its  titles.  The  Indian 
names,  Waban,  Nonantum,  Nehoiden,  and  Nahanton, 
happily  have  no  associations  of  Indian  violence  or 
cruelty. 

The  opening  up  of  roads  became  a  matter  of  im¬ 
mediate  concern  to  the  settlers.  “All  New  England 
was  covered  with  a  network  of  Indian  trails  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  natives  in  the  centuries  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  As  the  settlements 
multiplied,  it  was  by  the  Indian  trails  that  the 
pioneers  made  their  way  from  one  settlement  to  an¬ 
other,  and  it  was  along  the  Indian  trails  that  they 
penetrated  to  the  interior.  The  most  available  of 
these,  in  time,  became  the  Colonial  Bridle  Paths 
which  eventually  widened  into  roads.” f 

*Samuel  Eliot  Morison  —  “Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony.” 

fPorter  Sargent’s  “Handbook  of  New  England.” 
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Newton  highways  probably  followed  such  trails, 
anticipating  many  present-day  routes.  From  north 
to  south,  Centre  Street  led  to  Upper  Falls  and  Ded¬ 
ham.  The  road  from  east  to  west  (now  Washington 
Street)  took  the  stream  of  travel  through  the  Lower 
Falls  to  Worcester  and  beyond. 

As  farming  became  established  and  roads  were  laid 
out,  mills  to  grind  corn  and  saw  lumber  followed. 
The  first  gristmill  was  on  Smelt  Brook  at  the  outlet 
of  Bullough’s  Pond.  The  water  power  here  was  in¬ 
creased  by  water  brought  from  Crystal  Lake  through 
an  artificial  channel.  A  more  dependable  water  power 
was  found  at  Upper  Falls,  and  here  and  at  the  Lower 
Falls,  Newton’s  industrial  development  had  its  start. 
Such  a  development  was  plainly  needed,  for  the 
farmers’  lands  were  not  productive  enough  to  serve 
the  increasing  population  or  permit  a  proper  standard 
of  living. 

This  development  had  been  held  back  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  iron  ores  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
metals  so  necessary  to  industry.  Newton,  however, 
contributed  one  of  the  temporary  substitutes  in  “bog 
ore,”  taken  from  its  swamps  and  marshy  places.  The 
presence  of  this  ore  would  often  be  indicated  by  a 
brownish  coating  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  water, 
beneath  which  lay  the  mineral  deposits  peculiar  to 
such  localities. 

Bog  ore  existed  in  the  wet  grounds  now  occupied 
by  the  Newton  City  Hall,  and  it  is  said  that  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  were  taken  from  there  and 
carried  to  the  furnaces  in  Easton  to  be  smelted. 
The  marshes  of  Saugus  and  the  Cape  were  similarly 
worked.  From  the  ore  taken  from  Saugus  Pond 
alone,  a  blast  furnace  in  Lynn  was  turning  out  seven 
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Tudor  Gothic  Manor  House  Type,  Chestnut  Hill. 


Residence  of  the  late  Judge  James  A.  Lowell,  Hammond  Street, 
Chestnut  Hill. 

With  a  few  alterations ,  the  house  built  by  one  of  the  Hammonds  in 
1725  still  meets  all  the  requirements  of  comfortable  living. 
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tons  of  pig  iron  per  week.  The  discovery  of  work¬ 
able  rock  ores  in  the  western  part  of  New  England 
ended  the  bog-ore  period. 

For  the  first  century  of  our  history,  Massachusetts 
was  the  center  of  the  iron  industry.  Newton  although 
dependent  on  its  natural  resources  shared  in  this 
prosperity  through  its  rolling  mills,  forges,  nail  fac¬ 
tories,  and  related  industries.  This  combination  of 
industrial  efficiency  with  natural  resources  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  Massachusetts  people. 

The  first  mill  on  the  Newton  side  of  the  Charles 
River  was  a  sawmill  at  the  Upper  Falls,  where  a  fall 
of  twenty  feet  or  more  was  utilized  as  early  as  1688. 
A  few  years  later  (1704)  the  water  power  at  Newton 
Lower  Falls  was  turning  the  wheels  of  a  young  and 
growing  industry. 

Here,  iron  works  were  established  as  early  as  1703. 
One  of  the  first  paper  mills  in  the  country  was  erected 
here  in  1791,  and  is  still  in  operation.  The  Lower 
Falls  was  so  important  industrially  and  because  of  its 
location  on  the  main  stream  of  travel  to  the  west, 
that  the  first  Post  Office  in  Newton  was  established 
there  about  1818.  (See  Tablet  there  in  front  of 
Methodist  Church.)  One  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  these  two  major  industrial  centers  had  reached 
an  unusual  growth  with  corresponding  prosperity. 
To  a  great  extent,  these  industries  owed  their  rise  and 
growth  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Newton  mechanics. 

The  period  of  the  material  prosperity  of  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  was  naturally  reflected  in  its  attractive 
homes  with  an  agreeable  social  atmosphere.  Here 
was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Rice,  thrice  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  twice 
Mayor  of  Boston.  His  home  on  the  bluff  opposite 
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1  he  old  Parker  House  at  the  corner  of  Parker  and  Boylston  Streets , 
is  believed  to  be  over  150  years  old.  Like  the  “  Wayside  Inn," 
the  original  house  was  changed  some  seventy  years  ago,  from  a 
two-story  with  a  lean-to,  to  one  having  a  gambrel  roof.  The 
present  owner,  Maurice  B.  Biscoe,  a  Boston  architect,  has  care¬ 
fully  made  restorations  that  preserve  its  old-time  features  and 
atmosphere. 


Parker  House 

One  of  the  fireplaces  in  the  old  Parker  House.  There  were  four  of 
these  fireplaces,  and  the  family  cooking  was  done  here  and  in 
the  brick  oven  at  the  left. 
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the  old  stone  mill  on  Washington  Street,  was  known  in 
his  day  as  the  Governor’s  Mansion,  and  is  still  stand¬ 
ing. 

The  Governor  was  active  in  extending  the  paper 
making  industry  at  the  Falls,  and  at  one  time  his 
paper  mill  on  the  Charles  River  manufactured  news¬ 
print  for  The  Boston  Herald. 

In  the  light  of  present  conditions  in  Newton’s 
manufacturing  centers,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
revert  for  a  moment  to  the  industrial  life  in  the  same- 
centers  in  Newton  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
The  busiest  parts  of  the  town  at  that  time  were 
Newton  Upper  and  Lower  Falls,  and  the  following  is 
a  list  of  the  diversified  and  profitable  business  enter¬ 
prises  carried  on  there  at  that  time:  two  paper  mills, 
four  snuff  mills,  tannery,  leather  mill,  forge  shop  with 
trip-hammer,  fulling  mill,  wire  mill,  screw  factory,  nail 
works  producing  more  than  500  tons  of  nails  annually, 
blacksmith  shops,  annealing  house,  rolling  mill,  saw¬ 
mill,  clothing-mills,  machine  shops,  and  two  year- 
round  hotels  and  many  stores;  while  on  the  Needham 
side  of  the  river  was  a  cotton  mill  with  3,000  spindles. 

As  late  as  1824  the  hours  of  labor  in  one  of  the 
cotton  mills  were  from  five  in  the  morning  to  seven 
at  night  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner. 

At  Bemis,  on  California  Street,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  were  several  prosperous  mills,  among  them  a 
paper  mill  erected  in  1779,  operated  by  David  Bemis. 
His  mills,  as  early  as  1812,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  buildings  in  the  United  States  to  be  lighted  by 
gas,  and  the  earliest  to  make  canvas  or  cotton  duck. 
The  first  ship  to  use  American  sail  cloth  was  equipped 
from  these  mills.  The  dam  across  the  Charles  River 
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A  house  071  Brush  Hill  Road  in  the  Newton  Countryside  Develop¬ 
ment.  On  the  southern  side  of  Newton,  where  ample  lots  and 
open  spaces  make  for  comfortable  living. 


Wide  Streets  with  Houses  Well  Set  Back  Are  Characteristic 

Newton . 


of 


at  this  point  was  built  in  1778,  and  a  tablet  there 
states  that  it  is  the  only  Rolling  Dam  in  America. 
Ihe  type  was  rare  even  in  Europe,  that  at  Warwick 

Castle  across  the  Avon  being  the  best  English 
example. 
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Colonial  Customs 

Before  leaving  the  Colonial  period,  we  might  con¬ 
sider  some  unusual  orders  issued  by  the  town  authori¬ 
ties  as  illustrative  of  the  times.  We  can  appreciate 
their  frankness,  although  the  connection  is  not  quite 
clear: 

Voted  in  1699:  30  shillings  to  Daniel  Ray  to  look 
after  the  meeting  house  and  the  swine.  In  1637  an 
early  Court  held  in  Newtowne,  ordered  that  “no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  sell  cakes  and  bunns  except 
at  funerals  and  weddings.”  In  1663  a  tree  was  granted 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  for  a  cider  press.  As  late 
as  1773  the  Town  Records  state  that  “a  committee 
was  chosen  to  examine  the  church  stocks.”*  Appar¬ 
ently  both  church  and^town  offenders  at  one  time 
were  disciplined  on  the^church  premises.  At  a  later 
period,  1833,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  Town  Hall 
near  the  powder  house  at  Newton  Centre.  At  a 
later  meeting,  however,  the  matter  was  reconsidered 
and  a  location  was  finally  chosen  in  West  Newton,  at 
a  safer  distance  from  the  powder  house. 

To  quiet  the  rivalry  of  the  two  villages  for  the 
possession  of  the  Town  Hall,  town-meetings  were 
sometimes  held  alternately  at  Newton  Centre  and 
West  Newton. 

Washington  Street  was  the  dividing  line  between 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  town.  According  to 
the  record  there  were  no  houses  along  the  south 
side  of  Washington  Street  from  the  West  Newton 

♦Each  town  was  obliged  to  have  its  stocks,  and  in  1639  Dedham  was  fined 
for  not  having  a  pair.  Burglary  and  some  other  crimes  were  punished  in  all 
the  colonies  by  branding. 
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Library  of  the  Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  Newton  Centre. 

Andover  Newton  is  an  affiliation  of  the  old  Andover  Seminary, 
established  in  1808  at  Andover,  and  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  established  in  Newton  in  1825.  In  1908,  the 
Andover  Seminary  was  moved  to  Cambridge  and  affiliated  with 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  In  1925 ,  this  affiliation  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1931,  Andover  was  given 
permission  to  re-establish  itself  in  Newton.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  larger  Faculty  and  student  body  made  up  of  several  denom¬ 
inations.  This  also  made  possible  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
and  the  improvement  of  the  present  equipment.  The  buildings 
of  the  school  occupy  43  acres  on  Institution  Hill. 

The  site  was  considered  the  most  desirable  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  a  former  owner  as  early  as  1798  planned  what  was  to  be  the 
finest  residence  in  all  the  region,  and  what  is  now  Institution 
Avenue  was  the  stately  approach  to  it.  The  house  was  built  and 
the  grounds  adorned,  but  the  owners  wealth  was  dissipated  in 
the  process,  and  the  house  and  85  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
by  the  Baptist  organization  for  $4,250. 
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line  to  Centre  Street,  Newton,  before  1810.  Those 
that  were  built  there  later  were  removed  in  the 
widening  of  Washington  Street  in  1896. 

In  early  Colonial  days  churches  were  called  meeting¬ 
houses,  for  they  served  both  religious  and  civic 
gatherings.  Town-Meetings  were  held  in  them,  and 
attendance  at  regular  monthly  meetings  entitled 
voters  to  a  free  dinner.  Absentees,  besides  missing 
their  dinner,  were  fined  a  measure  of  wine.  Such 
were  the  old-time  days. 

And  the  “Code”  of  our  time  was  tried  out  in  those 
early  days  in  as  thoroughgoing  a  manner  as  in  our 
own  regimented  era.  In  1640  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  set  the  value  of  Indian  corn  at  four 
shillings  a  bushel,  that  of  rye  at  five  shillings,  and 
that  of  wheat  at  six.  Virginia  anticipated  the  crop 
regulation  of  our  time  by  attempting  to  limit  the 
production  of  tobacco,  and  failing  this,  was  forced  to 
buy  up  and  burn  an  unusually  heavy  crop  in  order 
that  the  surplus  might  not  depress  prices  unduly. 

Throughout  the  Colonial  period  Newton  profitably 
adapted  itself  to  the  varying  conditions  of  soil  and 
industry.  None  were  very  rich  and  few  were  very 
poor;  slums  and  breadlines  were  not  yet  in  evidence. 
Even  in  industrial  sections  ownership  of  one’s  home 
was  generally  the  rule. 

As  the  19th  century  drew  near,  Newton’s  expand¬ 
ing  industries  raised  a  hope  that  the  town  might 
become  a  manufacturing  center.  Even  the  smaller 
streams  were  explored  for  possible  water  power. 
There  was  a  mill  on  Smelt,  or  Laundrv  Brook  at 
the  outlet  of^Bullough’s  Pond,  and  another  on  Judge 
Fuller’s  place  on  Claflin  Field,  near  Hull  Street. 
There  was  a  gristmill  on  General  Michael  Jackson’s 
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House  on  Dane  Hill  Road .  Newton.  Countryside  Development, 

Newton  Highlands. 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building,  Church  Street , 

Newton. 
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Native  Stone  House ,  Oak  Hill  Village. 

Oak  Hill  comprises  the  most  southern  part  of  Newton  where  ZOO 
acres  of  rolling  hills,  wooded  slopes ,  and  sunlit  spaces,  have  lent 
themselves  to  a  carefully  restricted  development. 


Homestead  of  Samuel  F.  Smith.  Author  of  the  hymn  “America." 
Located  corner  Centre  Street  and  Tyler  Terrace,  Newton  Centre. 
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The  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Brookline  and  Dedham 
Streets,  Oak  Hill,  Newton  Centre . 

The  work  of  the  Home  is  to  give  destitute  and  crippled  children  a 
real  home,  surgical  care  and  sun  treatment.  The  Home  occupies 
the  sightly  and  sunny  side  of  Oak  Hill  with  40  acres  of  pic¬ 
turesque  grounds  which  reach  an  elevation  of  296  feet. 


Boulder  Farm,  Oak  Hill  District,  Newton 

This  beautiful  country  estate  was  acquired  by  Robert  Gould  Shaw  II 
in  1909,  and  the  stately  dwelling  shown  above  was  built  by  him  at 
that  time  to  replace  the  original  manor  house  known  as  Holbrook 
Hall.  The  estate  was  originally  owned  by  William  S.  Appleton , 
a  brother-in-law  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  who  was  probably  an 
occasional  visitor  at  the  Hall  and  thus  in  a  way  is  associated  with 
Newton. 
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place  near  Washington  Street,  and  later  on,  a  choco¬ 
late  mill  and  other  mills.  At  a  spot  a  few  rods  before 
the  stream  falls  into  the  river  in  Watertown,  there 
was  the  ancient  gristmill  of  the  Cookes,  a  mill  which 
remained  in  their  family  for  three  generations. 

This  seems  like  a  large  order  for  the  slender  brook 
as  we  know  it,  but  it  ran  fuller  in  the  early  days,  as 
did  most  New  England  streams.  The  hillsides  along 
its  course  were  heavily  wooded  and  conserved  much 
of  the  water  that  supplied  the  stream,  while  the 
bogs  and  swamps  acted  as  dependable  reservoirs. 
When  General  Hull,  who  had  married  Judge  Fuller’s 
daughter,  Sarah,  owned  the  farm  through  which  the 
brook  flowed,  he  attempted  to  use  a  substantial  part 
of  the  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  However,  one 
of  the  millers  farther  down  the  stream  sued  the  Gen¬ 
eral  for  diverting  the  water.  General  Hull,  in  de¬ 
fense,  maintained  that  agriculture  was  more  important 
than  a  mill,  but  the  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
miller,  and  the  brook  continued  to  flow  in  its  original 
channel. 

A  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Charles  River  by 
the  Town  of  Dedham  threatened  more  serious  conse¬ 
quences  to  Newton  mill  owners.  About  half  a  mile 
above  Dedham  village,  the  early  settlers  of  that 
town  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  and  diverted  a 
portion  of  its  water  into  the  Neponset,  which  has  a 
lower  channel  than  the  Charles.  The  canal  was 
widened,  as  the  years  went  by,  to  serve  several  water 
powers  along  its  course,  but  nothing  was  definitely 
done  to  check  this  loss  until  1807,  when  the  diversion 
of  the  water  threatened  seriously  to  lessen  the  water 
power  of  the  Newton  and  Waltham  mills.  After  much 
litigation  a  compromise  was  reached,  allowing  Dedham 
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Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Herald. 


The  Mother  Brook  Canal,  leading  from  the  Charles  River  in  Dedham. 

to  draw  off  one-third  of  the  water.  It  is  now  possible 
for  the  canoeist  to  start  from  Boston  Harbor,  paddle 
up  the  Charles  to  the  canal  known  as  Mother  Brook 
just  above  Dedham,  guide  his  canoe  into  the  Neponset 
River  and  thence  to  the  harbor  again  —  a  circuit  of 
about  70  miles. 

Newton  was  not  only  losing  its  water  power,  but  a 
large  slice  of  its  territory  was  to  be  taken  away.  In 
1838  the  southern  corner  of  the  town,  containing 
1,800  acres,  was  set  off  to  Roxbury.  This  area  in¬ 
cluded  the  famous  Brook  Farm  Acres  where,  three 
years  later,  a  great  adventure  in  social  co-operation 
was  begun.  (See  map.) 

Again,  in  1848,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  ceding 
640  acres  to  Waltham  took  from  Newton  all  of  the 
present  Waltham  territory  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Charles  River,  with  all  of  its  industrial  possibilities. 
Newton’s  real  destiny  was  to  be  in  another  direction, 
as  we  shall  soon  see. 

There  is  little  in  the  record  of  the  early  settlers  to 
reveal  to  us  what  they  had  in  mind  regarding  the 
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One  of  a  group  of  Modern  Homes  on  Stony  Brae  Estates, 

Newton  Highlands. 


A  home  in  an  older  section  of  Newton,  showing  how  years  of  careful 
attention  to  trees  and  grounds  can  give  the  house  an  ideal  setting 
even  if  the  lot  is  small  as  in  this  case. 
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future  of  the  community  they  were  founding.  We 
may  be  sure  that  among  them  were  men  of  vision, 
whose  purposes  and  ideals  have  been  kept  alive  and 
steadily  advanced,  under  the  leadership  of  those  who 
have  followed  them.  The  good  works  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  reflected  in  the  higher  fields  of  education  and 
social  improvement,  together  with  corresponding 
material  progress,  are  attainments  conceivably  in  line 
with  those  foreshadowed  by  the  founders  of  our  city. 


The  Modern  Era 

For  the  200  years  following  its  settlement  the  town 
developed  normally,  free  from  booms  or  panics. 
Agriculture  and  manufacturing  combined  to  give  a 
well-balanced  growth  —  a  growth  which  continued 
until  a  situation  arose  that  started  Newton  upon  an 
entirely  different  development.  It  became  a  suburb! 

As  early  as  1830  practically  all  of  the  solid  ground 
in  Boston  had  been  occupied.  The  filling  in  of  the 
Back  Bay  and  South  End  had  but  scarcely  begun, 
and  residential  Boston  had  to  overflow  into  the 
neighboring  towns.  Nearby  suburbs,  such  as  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Charlestown,  and  Dorchester,  were  the  first 
to  receive  this  overflow,  but  the  opening  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  in  1833  made  more 
distant  places  equally  accessible,  and  it  was  then  that 
Newton  started  upon  its  career  as  a  residential  suburb. 
The  revolution  in  transportation  was  thus  to  be  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  Newton. 

One  hundred  years  ago  travel  was  still  by  stage 
coach,  and  along  the  main  routes  a  string  of  taverns 
beguiled  the  hungry  and  thirsty  passengers  of  the 
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thirty  stages  which  rattled  through  Newton  daily. 
Taverns  offered  hospitality  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls  and  Upper  Falls,  at 
West  Newton,  and  at  Newton,  where  the  Nonantum 
House  was  the  largest  of  these  inns  and  the  last  to 
go. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  which  was  to 
change  all  this,  was  originally  laid  out,  not  through 
Newton,  but  through  Watertown,  Waltham,  and 
Weston,  as  recommended  by  a  State  Commission. 
The  Old  Post  Road  with  its  heavy  traffic  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  towns  there  objected 
to  the  proposed  railroad  through  their  territory, 
fearing  that  it  would  injure  business  over  the  estab¬ 
lished  roads. 

At  this  point  Hon.  William  Jackson  of  Newton 
comes  into  the  picture.  A  student  of  transportation 
with  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  railroad  expansion, 
he  labored  with  the  Commissioners  to  have  the  road 
built  through  Newton.  As  the  outcome  of  his  labors, 
the  first  section  of  the  "Boston  and  Worcester  Rail¬ 
road”  was  laid  as  far  as  Newton  Corner  and  opened 
to  travel  on  April  16,  1833. 
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The  Suburban  Period 

The  natural  advantages  of  this  section  were  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  newly  awakened  trend  toward  suburban 
life.  With  a  terrain  of  11,000  acres  of  alternating  hills 
and  dales,  lakes  and  river,  building  sites  were  offered 
to  suit  every  taste  and  any  degree  of  expenditure. 
Old-time  farms  gave  way  to  the  smooth  lawns  and 
shrubbery  of  well-groomed  private  estates. 

In  our  day  the  opening  of  a  new  railroad  section 
would  be  followed  by  a  feverish  rush  to  develop  the 
neighboring  land.  William  Jackson  showed  no  such 
haste.  He  prudently  waited  until  Newton  had  a 
special  train  service.  His  holdings  included  Waban 
Park,  which  he  laid  out  in  lots  ten  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  railroad.  His  land  was  the  first  in 
Newton  to  be  sold  by  the  foot  (about  1844). 

Fifty  years  later,  the  city  faced  another  railroad 
problem  —  the  proposed  relocation  of  the  railroad 
tracks  through  Newton.  We  owe  the  depression  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  tracks  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  grade  crossings  in  Newton,  to  a  plan  carried 
out  during  the  administration  of  Mayor  Henry  E. 
Bothfeld.  This  fortunately  ended  consideration  of  a 
plan  for  elevating  the  tracks,  with  wThich  the  city  had 
been  threatened. 

At  first,  large  estates  were  the  rule,  but  their  sub¬ 
division  has  gone  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  there  are 
left  only  a  few  residential  groups  where  the  holdings 
have  been  kept  by  descendants  of  the  original  owners. 
The  Saltonstalls  and  Lees  on  Chestnut  Hill,  and  the 
Lowell  Estates  near  by,  still  retain  most  of  the  original 
acres  in  family  holdings. 
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Brae  Burn  Country  Club  House  on  Fuller  Street,  Waban. 
Overlooking  an  18-hole  golf  course  and  an  additional  9-hole  course. 


Charles  River  Country  Club  House  on  Dedham  Street,  Oak  Hill 
section.  The  grounds  are  quite  extensive,  reaching  from  Dedham 
Street  to  the  Charles  River. 

Every  golfer  knows  that  three  things,  at  least,  are  necessary  in  a 
satisfactory  golf  course  —  good  turf,  variety,  and  picturesqueness . 
Both  the  above  courses  possess  all  these.  The  club  houses  are 
modern  with  locker  rooms,  ample  dining  service,  lounges,  attractive 
furnishings  and  all  that  goes  with  a  first  class  Country  Club. 
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The  largest  private  estate  in  Newton  is  the  Apple- 
ton  place,  now  the  property  of  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  II  heirs  and  known  as  Boulder  Farm.  It  com¬ 
prises  264  acres  off  Dedham  Street  in  the  Oak  Hill 
District,  and  is  bordered  in  part  by  the  Charles  River 
Country  Club. 

Newton  was  fast  becoming  the  “Garden  City  of 
the  Commonwealth.”  Its  eleven  New  England 
villages*  were  centers  of  strong  local  interest  and  social 
life,  but  with  a  common  and  active  interest  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  the  city  at  large,  for  the  town  became 
a  city  in  1873. 

In  its  transformation  into  a  suburban  community, 
Newton  readily  absorbed  the  newcomers,  assimilat¬ 
ing  the  good  in  them,  while  retaining  all  the  old 
community  virtues  of  its  own.  In  becoming  a  city  it 
continued  the  non-partisan  political  life  of  the  town, 
and  if  issues  arose,  they  were  free  from  party  strife. 

The  acquisition  of  the  twenty-five  acres  comprising 
Claflin  Field  in  Newtonville,  illustrates  how  impar¬ 
tially  the  different  sections  of  the  city  worked  to¬ 
gether  for  a  common  good.  The  site  is  one  of  much 
historic  interest  as  the  homestead  successively  of 
Judge  Abraham  Fuller,  General  William  Hull,  and 
Governor  William  Claflin.  Governor  Claflin  utilized 
the  site  of  the  old  house  for  the  larger  and  more 
modern  mansion,  the  “Old  Elms”  shown  in  the  cut. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  the  hospitality  of  the  Governor 
attracted  interesting  and  prominent  people  from  far 
and  near,  making  the  “Old  Elms”  one  of  the  best 
known  homes  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  1908  the 
property  was  purchased  from  the  Claflin  Estate  and 

*Newton,  Newtonville,  Nonantum,  West  Newton,  Auburndale,  Waban, 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Newton  Highlands,  Newton  Centre, 
and  Chestnut  Hill. 
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The  Old  Elms 

The  Governor  Claflin  Homestead  on  Walnut  Street,  Newtonville; 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  group  of  High  School  buildings 
shown  in  another  cut. 


Between  Classes 

The  well  used  High  School  Grounds,  once  a  part  of  the  Governor 

Claflin  Estate. 
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given  to  the  City  of  Newton  as  a  civic  center ,  through 
the  contributions  of  a  large  number  of  public-spirited 
citizens.  A  group  of  modern  High  School  buildings, 
with  an  enrollment  of  2,450  students,  now  occupies 
this  site,  in  an  environment  and  atmosphere  most 
favorable  to  educational  progress.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
these  elaborate  school  buildings  to  the  plain  school- 
house,  16x14,  in  which  John  Staples  started  the 
Newton  School  System  in  1700,  at  a  salary  of  two 
shillings  per  day,  four  days  in  a  week. 


Educational  Landmarks 

Newton  is  associated  with  important  pioneer  work 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Horace  Mann  was 
a  resident  of  West  Newton  when  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  During  that 
time  he  was  writing  those  famous  reports  that  did 
so  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  school  instruction. 
Through  his  tireless  efforts,  the  first  permanent  Nor¬ 
mal  School  building  for  women  in  the  world  (orig¬ 
inally  started  in  leased  quarters  in  Lexington),  was 
opened  in  West  Newton,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Unitarian  Church.  When  the  school  was  moved  to 
Framingham  in  1853,  the  building  became  the  Allen 
School,  which  for  fifty  years  made  West  Newton 
again  an  educational  cerrter.  Under  Nathaniel  T. 
Allen  and  his  successors  more  than  4,000  students 
from  our  own  and  other  countries  had  the  cultural 
advantages  of  this  exceptional  school. 

When  Horace  Mann  removed  from  West  Newton, 
his  brother-in-law,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  moved  into 
his  house  at  the  corner  of  Highland  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  occupying  it  for  nearly  a  year.  Some  twenty 
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Claflin  Field  and  High  School  Buildings  from  the  air. 

The  Oval  at  the  right  is  the  Dickinson  Stadium,  while  in  the  corner 
of  the  field  is  the  Base  Ball  Diamond.  The  remainder  of  the  field 
is  devoted  to  various  athletics. 


The  High  School  Group  from  the  Girls'  Athletic  Field. 
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years  earlier,  1833,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  came 
with  his  mother  to  live  in  a  quiet  old  farmhouse  on 
what  is  now  No.  227  Woodward  Street,  near  the 
Upper  Falls. 

How  quiet  and  secluded  this  place  was  100  years 
ago,  we  can  imagine  from  what  Emerson  wrote  to  a 
friend:  “Why  do  you  not  come  out  here,  and  see  the 
pines  and  the  hermit?  It  is  calm  as  eternity  and  will 
give  you  lively  ideas  of  the  same.  ’Tis  deep  Sunday 
in  this  woodcocks’  nest  of  ours  from  one  end  of  the 
week  to  the  other.”  In  recognition  of  its  distinguished 
resident,  Newton  Upper  Falls  now  has  the  name  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  given  to  its  latest  school 
building. 

While  mentioning  literary  celebrities  associated 
with  Newton,  we  might  recall  the  fact,  doubtless  re¬ 
membered  by  some  of  our  residents,  that  “The  Old 
Elms,”  the  hospitable  home  of  Governor  Claflin  in 
Newtonville,  attracted  many  prominent  people  of 
that  time,  among  them  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  other  notables. 

Celia  Thaxter  was  the  center  of  another  literary 
group,  which  met  frequently  at  her  home,  at  the  corner 
of  Nevada  and  California  Streets,  Newtonville.  The 
barn  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  is  still  standing, 
and  here,  in  the  early  seventies,  her  husband,  Levi 
Lincoln  Thaxter,  one  of  Browning’s  earliest  inter¬ 
preters,  gathered  around  him  a  group  of  enthusiasts 
who  helped  to  introduce  the  poet  to  a  wider  circle  of 
American  readers. 

The  first  Public  Library  in  Newton  was  organized 
in  West  Newton  in  1798  under  the  somewhat  com¬ 
prehensive  name  of  “The  Social  Library  Society  in 
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The  Fessenden  School  with  its  extensive  athletic  field  stands  on  a  hill 
above  the  Albemarle  Golf  Course  in  West  Newton.  Since  1903  it 
has  prepared  young  boys  for  the  leading  secondary  schools. 


Canoe  Races  at  Las  ell  Junior  College:  Winning  Crew  just  crossing 

the  line  to  set  a  new  record 
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Happy  Hours  for  the  Children  on  Hot  Days. 


The  Municipal  Bathing  Beach  at  Crystal  Lake,  Newton  Centre. 
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No  Instruction  Needed  for  Doing  This. 


Shade  and  Sunshine  at  Will. 


Two  of  Newton's  Twenty-seven  Supervised  Playgrounds 
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the  West  Parish  in  Newton.”  No  chances  were  taken 
in  the  matter  of  librarian,  who  was  required  “to  be 
possessed  in  his  own  right  of  an  estate  at  least  double 
the  value  of  all  the  books  which  the  Library  may 
contain.”  The  germ  of  the  Newton  Free  Library  of 
today  was  the  Newton  Book  Club  formed  in  1848. 
Twenty  years  later  this  became  the  Newton  Free 
Library,  and  in  1876  it  was  deeded  to  the  City. 


Churches 


As  in  all  other  Puritan  settlements,  the  communal 
life  of  Newton  started  with  the  church.  The  first 
church  was  built  in  1660  near  the  Old  Cemetery, 
corner  of  Centre  and  Cotton  Streets,  on  a  lot  donated 
by  John  Jackson,  the  first  settler.  A  marble  monu¬ 
ment  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  first  meeting¬ 
house  was  erected.  The  location,  though  somewhat 
remote  from  a  village,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
on  the  main  road  through  the  town.  The  church 
and  cemetery  were  on  the  same  lot,  as  in  English 
parishes.  Forty  years  later,  in  1700,  the  first  school- 
house  in  Newton  was  erected  on  an  adjoining  lot. 

As  a  rule  the  early  villages  centered  around  the 
church  and  a  religious  atmosphere  seems  to  have 
persisted  in  the  numerous  churches  and  many  de¬ 
nominations  of  our  day. 

A  wise  liberality  towards  the  religious  opinions  of 
others  has  always  been  characteristic  of  Newton 
citizens  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  kept  them 
free  from  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  some  of  the 
Bay  Colony  towns.  In  the  Colonial  period  Newton 
was  practically  untouched  by  the  witchcraft  delusion, 
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St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Newton  Lower  Falls. 
A  good  example  of  the  late  Colonial  style. 


and,  except  under  compulsion  of  the  General  Court, 
was  tolerant  of  Quakers  and  other  persecuted  sects. 

At  the  present  time  (1935)  there  are  forty-five 
churches  in  Newton,  representing  eight  denomina¬ 
tions.  Yet  as  late  as  1825  there  were  only  three 
sects  in  Newton:  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Epis¬ 
copal. 

One  early  church,  the  century-old  St.  Mary’s 
Episcopalian  of  Newton  Lower  Falls,  with  its  square 
columns  and  high  box  pews,  remains  unchanged  in 
its  Colonial  simplicity. 
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The  Old  Weston  Bridge  Where  It  Crosses  the  Charles  River  at  Norumbega  Park. 

When  the  road  was  widened  to  accommodate  automobile  traffic ,  the  old  bridg 
was  taken  down,  and  a  larger  but  less  picturesque  structure  took  its  place 


Norumbega  Park. 

Its  II  acres  of  beautifully  landscaped  grounds,  overlook  one  of  the 
most  attractive  parts  of  the  river.  The  above  cut  of  the  Restaurant 
gives  an  idea  of  the  good  taste  that  pervades  every  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  extends  to  the  recreations  and  entertainments  offered. 
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Some  Old  Homesteads 

The  Jackson  Homestead  on  Washington  Street,  an 
old-time  structure  built  in  1809,  well  preserved  and 
still  occupied,  bids  fair  to  double  its  age  and  remain 
for  an  indefinite  time  typical  of  a  style  that  seems  to 
baffle  imitation. 

The  Woodman  or  Hammond  House,  on  the  corner 
of  Beacon  and  Hammond  Streets,  soon  starts  its 
fourth  century.  The  Woodward  House  on  Wood¬ 
ward  Street  is  nearly  as  old.  For  250  years  it  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  a  single  family  and 
name.*  Many  other  old  Newton  houses  have  been 
restored  and  occupied,  their  new  owners  doubtless 
having  in  mind  that  “the  goal  of  all  restoration  is  to 
have  appearance  old  and  usefulness  modern.” 

Among  these  old  homesteads  are  the  Baury  House 
at  Lower  Falls,  adjoining  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal 
Church,  now  the  home  of  the  Lucy  Jackson  Chapter 
of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  the  Wilkie  House  on  Mill  Street, 
adapted  from  the  old  miller’s  house  at  the  outlet  of 
Bullough’s  Pond.  The  Kenrick  House  at  286 
Waverley  Avenue,  was  built  in  1732  by  Edward 
Durant,  and  is  known  as  the  Durant-Kenrick  House. 
It  is  unusual  in  having  nine  fireplaces,  which  must 
have  been  severe  on  the  wood  pile.  The  house  is 
well  preserved  and  cared  for  by  its  owner,  Professor 
A.  S.  Dewing,  a  descendant  of  the  builder  of  the 
house  and  also  of  John  Jackson  the  first  permanent 
settler  in  Newton. 

Newton’s  growth  in  homes  is  reflected  in  the  shifting 

*The  Woodward  family  has  furnished  many  prominent  leaders  in  church 
and  civic  circles,  and  kept  up  the  old-time  atmosphere  and  traditions  of  the 
family  homestead. 
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of  real  estate  values.  In  1800,  houses  were  21  per 
cent  and  land  79  per  cent  of  the  assessed  values.  In 
1935  all  taxable  buildings  were  70  per  cent  and  land 
30  per  cent  of  total  values.  Newton’s  building  ex¬ 
pansion  has  been  greatly  helped  by  fixed  zoning 
areas  and  reasonable  building  restrictions.  A  Planning 
Board  passes  upon  all  proposed  street  layouts,  while 
the  street  and  water  commissioners  co-operate  in  the 
matter  of  sewer  and  water  connections. 

The  appeal  of  the  outdoors  is  met  in  Newton  by 
its  517  acres  of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  reserva¬ 
tions.  A  great  part  of  its  river  front  is  an  extension 
of  the  far-famed  Metropolitan  Park  System.  These 
features  are  supplemented  by  the  generous  acres  of 
five  golf  clubs,  comprising  eight  per  cent  of  the 
taxable  land  in  the  city.  With  the  parks  they  give  a 
maximum  of  open  spaces.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  miles  of  streets  make  accessible  the  city’s  present 
homes  and  those  that  are  to  be. 

Apart  from  its  material  advantages,  Newton  has 
an  educational  life,  expressed  in  schools  and  libraries 
and  many  literary  clubs.  A  high  standard  of  civic 
responsibility  has  been  aroused  through  Village 
Improvement  Associations  and  kindred  organizations. 

Politically,  the  city’s  affairs  are  managed  by  quali¬ 
fied  officials  representing  an  unusually  interested  and 
intelligent  electorate. 
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City  Hall 

Located  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  city 
Newton’s  City  Hall,  one  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  Commonwealth’s  municipal  buildings,  is  an 
attempt  to  combine  practical  utility  with  architec¬ 
tural  excellence.  Its  beauty  of  design  is  matched  by 
the  fitness  of  its  interior,  adapting  it  perfectly  to 
municipal  uses.  Apart  from  its  features  as  a  City 
Hall,  the  civic  character  of  this  building  is  further 
emphasized  by  an  extension  containing  a  Soldiers’ 
War  Memorial  Building,  all  in  a  park-like  setting  of 


Newton  City  Hall 

From  Residence  of  Charles  C.  Balcom,  19 Estabrook  Road,  West  Newton 
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ten  acres.  The  whole  ensemble  expresses  beauty  and 
fitness  without  extravagant  expenditure.  A  good 
idea  of  its  appearance  can  be  had  from  the  cut  on  the 
front  cover,  made  from  a  drawing  by  the  architects, 
Allen,  Collens,  and  Willis,  of  Boston.  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  November  11,  1932. 

Newton’s  population  has  had  an  orderly  growth 
and  has  now  reached  approximately  70,000.  The  city 
has  no  ambition  to  add  mere  numbers.  Rather  would 
it  enrich  its  present  stock  by  residents  drawn  here 
through  similarity  of  tastes  and  standards. 

Newton  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  its 
three  hundred  years  of  orderly  growth  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  can  look  forward  to  a  future  inspired  by 
the  ideals  of  a  worthy  past. 

Slow  from  the  plough  the  woods  withdrew, 
Slowly  each  year  the  corn-lands  grew; 

Nor  fire,  nor  frost,  nor  foe  could  kill 
The  Saxon  energy  of  will. 

And  never  in  the  hamlet’s  bound 
Was  lack  of  sturdy  manhood  found, 

And  never  failed  the  kindred  good 
Of  brave  and  helpful  womanhood. 

That  hamlet  now  a  city  is, 

Its  log-built  huts  are  palaces; 

The  wood-path  of  the  settler’s  cow 
Is  Traffic’s  crowded  highway  now. 

Wise  was  the  choice  which  led  our  sires 
To  kindle  here  their  household  fires, 

And  share  the  large  content  of  all 
Whose  lines  in  pleasant  places  fall. 

Whittier. 
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Dam  Across  the  Charles  River  at  Newton  Upper  Falls ,  1688. 

The  first  mill  on  the  Newton  side  of  the  Charles  River  was  at  this 
point.  The  heavily  wooded  area  around  it  naturally  called  for  a 
sawmill  as  the  first  requisite.  A  succession  of  other  mills  and 
industries  followed  only  to  he  given  up  one  by  one ,  and  today  the 
water  power  of  the  dam  serves  only  a  group  of  silk  mills  whose 
delicate  processes  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  sawmill 
of  1688. 
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A  HOME  IN  NEWTON 

Suburban  Living  At  Its  Best 

THE  historical  sketch  treats  of  Newton  in  gen¬ 
eral,  particularly  of  its  interesting  past.  The 
following  summary  calls  attention  to  the  de¬ 
sirable  features  of  the  immediate  present.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  serve  better  to  acquaint  our  residents 
with  the  special  advantages  of  Newton,  as  well  as  to 
interest  others  who  may  be  considering  a  home  within 
our  borders.  Newton  people,  as  a  whole,  have  their 
interests  centered  in  their  homes  and  the  finer  things 
of  life. 


Attractive 

Approach 


Natural 

Advantages 


Only  eight  miles  from  the  State 
House,  Newton  is  easily  and  pleasur¬ 
ably  reached.  Whether  one  goes  by 
automobile,  trolley,  or  train,  the  route  is  through  the 
beautiful  Back  Bay  section,  along  sightly  avenues, 
with  a  continuous  unfolding  of  attractive  suburban 
homes  culminating  in  those  of  Newton. 

Nature  has  done  much  to  fit  Newton 
for  residential  purposes.  Its  area  is 
greatly  diversified.  Alternating  hills 
and  dales,  traversed  by  winding  roads,  give  a  variety 
of  building-sites  suited  to  every  taste.  There  are 
elevated  locations  with  picturesque  ledges  and  com¬ 
manding  views,  hillside  lots  with  forest  backgrounds, 
lakeside  and  semi-park  locations  still  available.  The 
prevailing  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  with  a  gravelly  sub¬ 
soil.  This  is  admirable  for  building  purposes,  and  for 
garden  and  lawn  developments,  which  are  here  carried 
to  such  perfection.  Newton  is  free  from  dampness  or 
malaria;  indeed,  its  healthfulness  is  proverbial. 
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Type  of 
Homes 


Zoning 


Practically  all  Newton  residences  are 
private  homes  with  attractive 
grounds.  This  is  true  of  the  newly 
developed  areas,  as  well  as  of  the  fine,  old-time  estates, 
with  their  grounds  beautified  by  well-massed  shrub¬ 
bery  and  vines,  and  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  well- 
preserved  native  trees.  The  large  apartment  house 
is  almost  unknown  here.  Newton  is  a  community  of 
homes,  and  its  improved  building  laws  tend  to  keep 
it  so. 

The  City’s  building  development  has 
been  greatly  helped  by  fixed  zoning 
areas  and  reasonable  building  restrictions.  Newton  is 
divided  into  six  zones  or  districts,  with  93  per  cent  of 
the  building  area  restricted  to  private  residences. 
Setbacks,  or  prescribed  distances  from  the  street  and 
from  adjoining  houses,  allow  adequate  spacing  for 
proper  air  and  light. 

Planning  New  streets,  as  originally  planned, 

Board  might  not  be  in  right  relation  to  the 

future  of  a  neighborhood.  To  correct 
such  a  condition  and  to  prevent  any  detrimental 
developments,  a  Planning  Board  passes  upon  all  pro¬ 
posed  street  lay-outs  and  co-operates  with  applicants 
in  getting  the  best  results. 

Fire  Within  recent  years,  new  modern 

Protection  apparatus  has  been  installed,  new  and 

enlarged  water  mains  put  in,  and  a 
system  perfected  which  secures  for  Newton  the 
coveted  insurance  underwriters’  rating  of  Grade  A 
—  a  rate  as  low  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  State. 

Water  Newton  water  comes  from  a  ground 

water  source  and  is  free  from  vege¬ 
table  organisms  or  surface  impurities.  From  the 
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pumping  station,  it  goes  directly  into  the  mains.  The 
surplus  is  stored  in  covered  reservoirs  and  there  is  no 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  dust  before  it  enters  the 
houses.  Connection  is  also  made  with  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Water  System  for  any  emergency  need. 

PubIic  Newton’s  City  Departments  also  do 

Service  much  for  its  residents  in  the  way  of 

liberal  public  service.  The  City 
trucks  call  for  ashes,  garbage,  and  rubbish,  and  after 
every  snowfall  the  city  plows  go  over  the  sidewalks 
and  streets,  all  without  direct  charge. 

r .  .  ^  Life  in  Newton  can  be  restful  or 

Living 

Conditions  active  as  one  is  inclined.  It  is  one  of 

those  favored  locations  where  a  person 
can  both  work  and  rest,  where  the  pleasures  of  com¬ 
panionship  or  retirement  are  equally  accessible. 


Newton’s  nearness  to  Boston  —  twenty  minutes  or 
less  by  express  train  or  motor  —  makes  that  city 
quickly  reached  for  business,  or  entertainment. 
Living  costs  are  reasonable.  The  local  stores  rank 
with  the  best  in  Metropolitan  Boston  for  furnishing 
all  household  supplies  with  dependable  quality, 
service,  and  price. 

„  Newton  is  the  one  location  in  Greater 

Key 

Location  Boston  which  is  the  most  central  to 

all  other  parts  of  the  district.  Auto¬ 
mobile  Route  No.  128,  from  the  south  to  the  north 
and  east,  is  laid  through  Newton,  and  another  great 
through  way  is  the  Worcester  Turnpike,  a  six-track 
roadway  passing  through  the  south  side  of  Newton. 
It  has  been  said  by  a  former  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  official,  that  Newton  is  so  situated 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach  by  automobile  from 
Newton,  over  excellent  highways  and  through 
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New  Homes 


uncongested  area,  more  cities  than  from  any  other 
point  in  New  England. 

„  Boston’s  finest  residential  thorough- 

Commonwealth 

Avenue  fare,  is  carried  on  through  Newton 

==========  where  it  becomes  a  double  driveway 

120  feet  wide,  with  a  grassed  center,  lined  with  trees, 
extending  for  five  miles  through  the  city.  Another 
attractive  auto  route  from  Boston  is  over  the  Charles 
River  Parlavay  following  the  river  through  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Watertown,  while  another  favorite  route 
is  by  Beacon  Street  through  Brookline,  entering 
Newton  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir. 

Newdon  building  development  has 
been  largely  in  the  hands  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  wTo  had  a  pride  in  its  proper  growth,  and  has 
thus  been  assured  a  more  dependable  type  of  building. 
This  fact  is  known  to  the  purchaser  and  invites  his 
confidence.  The  progressive  City  Departments  co¬ 
operate  in  the  matter  of  building.  A  wise  liberality 
in  the  matter  of  streets,  sidewalks,  water,  and  sewrer 
facilities,  and  fair  tax  valuations,  is  naturally  drawing 
the  higher  class  of  permanent  residents. 

Many  favored  locations  still  await 

Special  newcomers  —  some  of  them  suitable 

Locations 

Available  for  large  estates  wEere  retirement  and 

privacy  are  desired.  Other  areas  are 
available  for  community  development  where  groups 
of  congenial  families  can  find  ideal  surroundings. 

Oak  Hill,  Newrton  Countryside,  and  Stony  Brae 
Estates,  are  examples  of  such  developments  now  in 
the  making. 

Transportation  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
-  serves  the  north  side  of  the  city  by  its 

Main  Line,  and  the  south  side  by  the  Circuit  Line, 
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with  frequent  and  rapid  trains  to  and  from  Boston. 
Express  trains  to  and  from  New  York  City  and  the 
South  and  West  stop  at  Newtonville.  The  Boston 
Elevated  touches  the  city  at  Newton  and  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  and  buses  connect  different  parts  of  the  city 
with  neighboring  communities. 


Masonic 

Temple 


The  railroad  tracks  through  the  Newtons  are  de¬ 
pressed,  with  sloping  banks  grassed  over  or  planted 
with  shrubs,  as  on  the  best  English  lines,  with  an 
absence  of  grade  crossings. 

The  Masonic  Temple,  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  Newtonville,  was  the  second 
largest  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  its 
erection.  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  meet  weekly  in 
convenient  Club  Houses,  and  the  Elks,  and  the 
Newton  Catholic  Club  have  club  houses  of  their 
own. 

There  are  also  various  social,  literary,  musical,  and 
other  cultural  organizations  throughout  the  city. 
The  Every  Saturday  Club  of  Newtonville  is  a  notable 
example  of  an  active  literary  club  now  in  its  sixty- 
fifth  year;  The  Neighbors,  of  Newton  Centre,  is  in 
its  fifty-eighth  year;  while  the  Eight  O’clock  Club  of 
Newton  is  just  entering  on  its  fifty-first  year.  The 
Villagers  Club  of  Newton  Centre  has  also  passed  its 
fiftieth  anniversary. 

The  Newton  schools  have  a  national 
reputation,  attracting  the  best  teach¬ 
ing  talent.  Grade,  Elementary,  and  Junior  High 
Schools  are  conveniently  located  in  right  relation  to 
the  territory  they  serve.  Designed  by  leading  archi¬ 
tects,  the  school  buildings  embody  the  best  architec¬ 
tural  and  practical  features.  The  three  Main  High 
School  buildings  are  centrally  located  in  Newtonville. 


Schools 
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The  High  School  courses  are  arranged  for  fitting 
students  for  college,  but  provide  proper  facilities  for 
those  graduates  who  go  directly  into  business  or 
industry. 

Today  Newton  stands  first  among  all  the  cities  of 
its  size,  in  the  number  of  students  prepared  for  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Board  Examinations,  the  highest  col¬ 
lege  admission  standard  in  the  country.  Another 
record  is  that  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  class  of  1935 
who  won  $12,320  in  scholarships  during  the  year. 

In  the  program  for  physical  education,  good  health 
is  safeguarded  by  corrective  and  remedial  exercises, 
and  training  for  sports  is  under  staff  supervision.  The 
Dickinson  Stadium  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 


Seven  colleges  are  within  commuting  distance  of 
Newton.  There  are  a  number  of  Private  Schools  here, 
and  five  Parochial  Schools.  Among  the  Private 
Schools  are  several  of  national  reputation :  The  Lasell 
Junior  College  for  Girls,  The  Fessenden  School  for 
Boys,  and  the  Country  Day  School  for  Boys.  The 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School  and  Boston 
College  are  both  located  in  Newton,  the  latter  com¬ 
prising  an  architectural  group  of  unusual  distinction. 


Library 


The  Newton  Free  Library  with  over 
170,000  volumes,  has  a  branch  with 
Reading  Room  and  daily  delivery  in  each  of  the 
village  centers.  Newton  Centre,  Waban,  Auburndale, 
and  West  Newton  have  modern  Branch  Library 
buildings,  the  gift  of  the  respective  villages.  New- 
tonville,  also,  is  planning  to  build  one  on  a  centrally 
located  lot  it  has  recently  acquired. 

Churches  The  following  religious  denominations 

=  are  represented  by  one  or  more 

churches:  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Baptist, 
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Newton  Hospital  from  the  Air,  Washington  Street,  Newton  Lower 

Falls. 


Newton  Hospital.  The  Washington  Street  Front  and  Main 

Entrance. 
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Methodist,  Catholic,  Unitarian,  Swedenborgian, 
and  Christian  Science. 

The  Newton  Hospital  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  buildings,  equipment,  and 


Hospital 


Board  of 
Health 


service  of  the  most  modern  type.  Its  main  building, 
five  stories  high  and  260  feet  long,  is  considered  in 
the  matter  of  location  and  appointments  equal  to 
anything  in  New  England.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the 
vision  and  generosity  of  its  founders,  supplemented 
by  the  wider  community  interest,  as  the  hospital’s 
growing  needs  were  realized.  The  response  to  such 
needs  is  characteristic  of  the  civic  spirit  of  Newton 
citizens.  The  appeal  for  funds  to  provide  for  the 
new  hospital  building  and  its  equipment,  resulted  in 
contributions  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

A  well  equipped  Health  Department 
safeguards  the  city  against  any  men¬ 
aces  to  health.  It  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  health  of  school  children  and  main¬ 
tains  effective  food  and  milk  inspection. 

Like  the  Hospital,  the  Young  Men’s 

Young  Men  s  Christian  Association  owes  its  build- 
Christian 

Association  mg  a°d  athletic  field  to  the  generosity 

of  the  community.  Besides  a  gym¬ 
nasium  and  swimming  pool,  the  sightly  upper  floor 
of  the  building  is  fitted  with  attractive  dormitories, 
which,  in  combination  with  the  large  Lounge  or  Living 
Room  on  the  first  floor,  give  a  more  homelike  atmos¬ 
phere  than  is  usual  in  such  institutions. 

Norumbega  Council,  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  which  now  comprises  the 
City  of  Newton  and  the  Town  of  Wellesley,  was 
reorganized  in  1927,  having  been  in  existence  since 
1918.  Today  it  includes  Cubbing,  for  boys  9,  10,  and 
11  years  of  age;  Scouting,  ages  12  to  18;  Senior  Boy 
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Boy  Scouts 


Program,  15  to  18;  and  Rovering,  18  to  80.  There 
are  941  boys  and  360  men  enrolled  in  Newton  alone. 


Girl  Scouts 


The  Newton  Local  Council  of  Girl 
Scouts,  Inc.,  received  its  first  charter 
from  the  National  organization  in  1917.  It  brings  a 
program  of  group  activities  to  girls  from  7  to  18  years 
of  age.  It  emphasizes  homemaking,  citizenship,  and 
camping  under  trained  volunteer  leadership.  There 
are  now  almost  1,400  women  and  girls  engaged  in  Girl 
Scouting  in  Newton. 


All  Newton 
Music  School 


For  twenty-five  years  this  school 
has  been  a  force  in  developing  and 
^  ~  „  „  educating  the  community  towards 

a  better  understanding  of  music.  Through  its  guid¬ 
ance  sound  musical  education  at  moderate  cost  has 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Financial  Newton’s  financial  position  is  strong, 

=  due  to  living  within  its  income  and 

the  businesslike  management  of  its  affairs,  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  a  large  business  corporation.  Its 
budget  is  always  balanced,  and  its  credit  is  second  to 
none.  Its  bond  issues  run  with  stated  annual  reduc¬ 
tions,  and  bear  as  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  those  of 
any  city  in  the  State,  if  not  the  lowest. 


^  In  1935  Newton’s  tax  rate  was  the 

Taxes  r  . 

. —  lowest  of  any  city  in  the  State,  and 

$9.55  less  than  the  average  of  the  39  Massachusetts 
cities.  The  Assessing  Department,  which  comes  in 
closest  touch  with  the  taxpayer,  is  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  it  endeavors  to  use  common  sense. 
The  steady  aim  of  the  Assessors  is  the  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  the  property  owner. 
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Banks 


Newton  has  unusual  banking  facili¬ 
ties.  A  Trust  Company  with  seven 
branches  conveniently  located  in  the  principal  business 
centers  of  the  city,  also  a  National  Bank,  three 
Savings  Banks,  and  five  Co-operative  Banks,  offer 
every  form  of  financial  service. 

Newton’s  abundance  of  natural 
beauty  is  shared  by  its  many  parks 


Parks  and 
Playgrounds 


and  playgrounds.  They  have  been 
located  where  recreational  needs  or  scenery  were  most 
appealing.  Two  lakes  have  been  largely  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Park  system.  While  almost  the  entire 
river  frontage  is  controlled  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  the  Commission’s  large  holdings  of  233 
acres  have  been  kept  free  from  boulevards  and  speed¬ 
ways,  with  the  intention  of  preserving  for  the  future 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  riverside.  Forty-two 
parks  provide  open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds, 
with  provisions  for  future  growth. 


Boating,  bathing,  and  skating  are  available  wher¬ 
ever  safe  conditions  permit.  Newton’s  recreational 
playgrounds  are  supervised  and  made  especially  in¬ 
viting  to  children.  There  are  twenty-seven  of  these 
playgrounds  in  Newton;  those  connected  with  the 
schools  having  athletic  fields  with  ball  grounds,  tennis 
courts,  hockey  fields,  etc.  At  Crystal  Lake  swimming 
in  summer  and  skating  in  winter  are  at  their  best. 
During  1934,  Newton  had  fifty-six  skating  days,  and 
thirty-seven  tobogganing  days. 

q  U  There  are  five  golf  clubs  with  attrac- 

-  tive  club  houses,  which  are  centers  of 

much  social  life  as  well  as  outdoor  activities  expressed 
in  matches,  tournaments,  and  championships.  The 
expert  or  the  novice  will  find  courses  here  where  the 
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scenery  is  as  good  as  the  golf ;  where  the  expert  can 
try  for  the  championship,  or  the  novice  can  linger  to 
replace  the  turf.  Frequent  National  Matches  are 
played  here. 


Clubs 


Home  life  and  neighborly  intercourse 
are  at  their  best  in  Newton,  as  well 
as  pleasant  club  facilities.  Besides  the  club  houses 
on  the  golf  links,  there  are  neighborhood  or  women’s 
club  houses  in  practically  every  village  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  indicates: 

Chestnut  Hill  —  Longwood  Cricket  Club  House. 

Newton  Centre  —  Woman’s  Club  House,  said  to  be 
the  finest  woman’s  club  house  in  the  State. 

Newton  Highlands  —  Woman’s  Club  House. 

Auburndale  —  Neighborhood  Club  House. 

Waban  —  Neighborhood  Club  House. 

West  Newton  —  Neighborhood  Club  House. 

Newton ville  —  Woman’s  Club  House. 

Newton  —  Hunnewell  Club  House. 

Nine  Village  Improvement  Associations  keep  their 
respective  communities  informed  regarding  matters 
that  concern  not  only  local  needs,  but  the  general 
welfare  of  the  City.  In  this  they  helpfully  co-operate 
with  the  City  authorities. 

In  another  field  Newton  has  for 
several  years  adopted  the  Community 
Chest  system  with  good  results.  Hav¬ 
ing  one  solicitation  a  year  to  cover  all  welfare  organiz¬ 
ations  has  greatly  simplified  this  form  of  giving,  and 
has  been  most  acceptable  to  our  people.  Preliminary 
to  the  canvas,  a  full  statement  is  issued,  showing  just 
where  and  why  the  money  is  needed. 

The  Charles  This  picturesque  river,  which  for 

River  eleven  miles  nearly  encircles  the  city, 

is  ideal  for  canoeing,  besides  revealing 


Community 

Chest 
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a  succession  of  beauty  spots  along  its  course.  Almost 
all  the  river  frontage  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  and  is  thus  safe¬ 
guarded  against  undesirable  use  or  intrusion.  This 
protection  is  important  to  those  who  have,  or  expect 
to  have,  homes  near  the  river. 

At  the  Upper  Falls  the  Charles  River  takes  on  a 
more  spectacular  aspect,  narrowing  to  the  rocky 
ravine  of  Hemlock  Gorge.  This  area  is  included  in 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Reservation,  and  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  picnickers  and  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 


„  ,  fust  back  of  the  Gorge  the  striking 

Echo  J  & 

Bri(jge  arch  of  the  Echo  Bridge  is  flung 

across  the  river.  Although  of  mas¬ 
sive  masonry,  it  is  so  proportioned,  that  it  takes 
on  a  graceful  shape,  especially  when  seen  from  a 
little  distance.  A  writer  in  1890  claimed  that  up 
to  that  time  there  was  but  one  larger  stone  arch 
in  America.  Under  the  arch  is  a  remarkable  echo, 
repeating  the  human  voice  in  seventeen  distinct 
echoes,  an  attraction  which  draws  many  visitors  from 
distant  as  well  as  nearby  points. 

,  ,  The  interests  of  our  city  have  been 

Commerce  wisely  advanced  by  the  Newton 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  organized 
co-operative  agency  to  promote  the  civic,  mercantile, 
industrial  and  development  interests  of  all  the 
Newtons. 


.  The  value  of  a  home  as  an  investment 

As  an 

Investment  depends  largely  on  the  proper  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  neighborhood  and  the 
accession  of  new  homes  of  similar  type,  bringing  a 
regular  and  progressive  gain  in  the  city’s  wealth. 
Under  such  conditions,  a  new  home  in  Newton 
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Hemlock  Gorge,  Newton  Upper  Falls . 


Echo  Bridge,  Newton  Upper  Falls. 
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becomes  an  investment,  gaining  in  value  from  the  im¬ 
provements  going  on  around  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  times,  1935  saw 
a  substantial  increase  in  new  taxable 
buildings  —  mostly  homes  —  in  that 

Location  in  relation  to  Boston  is  im¬ 
portant.  Whether  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  accessibility,  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  or  investment,  the  Newton  or  western  side  of 
suburban  Boston  is  logically  the  most  desirable. 
While  many  roads  leading  from  Boston  are  through 
congested  and  unattractive  routes,  the  spacious 
western  avenues  are  naturally  preferred  by  those  who 
wish  to  escape  traffic  delays. 

Newton  is  fortunate  in  its  immediate  environment 
adjoining  as  it  does  the  attractive  suburban  com¬ 
munities  of  Brookline,  Wellesley,  and  Weston. 


New 

Buildings 


period. 

West  Is 
Best 


The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  portray  a  commu¬ 
nity  that  has  fulfilled  its  early  promise,  and,  as  The 
Garden  City  of  the  Commonwealth,  typifies  suburban 
living  at  its  best. 
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The  STORY  of  NEWTON 


has  been  prepared  in  the  interests  of  the  city  as  a 
whole,  no  attempt  being  made  to  emphasize  any 
particular  part. 


To  fulfill  its  purpose  the  book  should  have  a  large 
circulation,  and  this  is  guaranteed  by  having  the 
price  of  its  7,000  copies  consistently  low,  25c  a  copy; 
if  by  mail  add  5c  for  mailing  expense. 


It  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Village  Stores,  and  Libraries, 
but  mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Newton ville 
Library  Association,  Inc.,  Newtonville,  Mass.,  to 
whom  all  the  proceeds  go,  to  apply  to  the  Branch 
Library  Building  Fund. 
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The  Engravings  in  the  book  were  made  and  donated  by 
THE  OLD  SOUTH  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 
of  Boston,  represented  by  these  Newton  residents: 
Ray  Huntsman,  Charles  C.  Balcom,  Wilfred  G.  Paine. 


The  Paper  is  from  CARTER,  RICE  &  CO.,  Boston.  The 
Printing  was  done  by  THE  GARDEN  CITY  PRESS,  a  Newton 
owned  company,  and  the  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  were  done  by 
CHARLES  N.  SLADEN,  a  Newtonville  artist. 


The  author  appreciates  the  many  helpful  suggestions  received 
during  the  progress  of  the  book,  and  particularly  the  co-operation 
from  members  of  the  Newtonville  Library  Association,  Inc. 
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A  MAP  TO  SHOW  MAIN 
HIGHWAYS,  LOCATION  OF 
VILLAGES,  R.  R.  STATIONS, 
GOLF  CLUBS,  AND  OTHER 
POINTS  OF  INTEREST. 
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Soldiers'  Memorial —  West  Front  of  City  Hall 


